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W. Linwood Chase 
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The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and not necessarily those 
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It Is an Honor 


RAYMON W. ELDRIDGE 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals 1948-49, 
and Principal, Lawrence School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


<q Hd IS an honor to—” is a customary, always-to- 
be-expected phrase that is used and abused in 
a multitude of circumstances. In our Department it 
has a multitude of uses, too; we believe that they 
are all valid. 

It is an honor for anyone to have the opportunity 
to serve the elementary school principals of our 
country as a body engaged in the problems of 
youth, and as individuals giving life, energy, and 
integrity to our profession. 

It is an honor for anyone to belong to our Depart- 
ment. Each member gives something to each mem- 
ber toward the betterment of the schools, the ad- 
vancement of the position of the principal, and the 
dignity of education through membership, through mutual association, and 
through service. 

It is an honor for anyone to realize the implications of the influence built by 
the work of the principal, the implications of the power carried in the publica- 
tions of the Department, the implications of the strength of the Department as 
shown in its participation annually in many conferences throughout the United 
States. 

Our Department of Elementary School Principals lives up to “It is an honor 
—” only through the intentions and expressions of the professional obligation 
laid upon all principals by the very fact of their position. It is the duty of each 
one to take an active part in the growing tide of elementary school prestige. Our 
present members must continue their membership; but, they must do more— 
they must talk DESP, they must circulate our publications among other prin- 
cipals to add to our membership and among laymen to help inform the public. 
They must take part in the conferences of the Department, in the regional and 
state meetings, and in discussions about elementary schools outside the Depart- 
ment. It will then be an honor for everyone. 

The district plan adopted by the officers and executive committee in the sum- 
mer meeting in Cleveland (see p. 43) will give principals throughout the coun- 
try a greater possibility than ever before to participate in the affairs of the De 
partment, to become better acquainted with each other, and to bring to the atten- 
tion of the public the accomplishments of the elementary schools. The develop- 





Raymon W. Eldridge 
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ment and success of this plan rests with all of us; and, while it may move 
quickly or slowly into full action in any district, its ultimate advantages will be 
there for use whenever our members may be ready to take part in them. 

Our membership has increased tremendously in recent years, and it has done 
so because principals have gleaned countless outstanding values from our Year- 
books and other publications. They have found, too, that our pioneering summer 
conferences have afforded an unusual means of information, fellowship, and 
growth. They have learned that the Department stands for elementary education 
and the importance of the principal in this field. 

The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, the 1948 Year- 
book that is being sent to this year’s members, is the sequel to The Elementary 
School Principalship which the Department issued twenty years ago. It is a 
book that may well become a standard; it should be the handbook of every 
principal! 

To principals everywhere, the officers and executive committee send greet- 
ings and best wishes for this new year. We wish to thank our members for their 
untiring devotion to the work of the elementary school. We ask others to join 
with us in the Department as a sign of unity in purpose and performance, and 
as an enhancement of the already eminent prestige enjoyed by elementary 
education. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP—An Investment 


Life membership in the Department of Elementary School Principals costs 
$100, and may be paid in annual installments of $io or $20. 

Life membership may also be had for the price of a $100 U. S. Savings Bond— 
$75, if this amount is sent in one payment (it cannot be paid on the installment 
plan). By taking advantage of this special offer, you will not only be giving 
yourself a life membership at a saving, but you will be helping the Government's 
effort to encourage the safe investment of funds through the purchase of these 
bonds. Send $75 to headquarters and this amount will be used to purchase a 
$100 Savings Bond in the name of the Department, to be placed in the Perman- 
ent Fund. ' 

A gold key, pin, or button and a life membership certificate will be sent to 
you immediately upon receipt of application. 


Hersert C. Hansen, Director 
Life Membership Division 


ee 
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The New Look in 


Elementary Education’ 
WORTH McCLURE 


Executive Secretary, American Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Dr. McClure was an elementary school principal and was very much interested in the 
beginning days of this department. He was editor of the Department's first yearbook. He is 
still a friend of our Department and certainly has done many things for us that couldn't 
have been done otherwise. We appreciate that friendship very much indeed.—President 
Eugene H. Herrington.) 


ID YOU ever take a new look at your school? It is a good thing to do, 

If you have read David Grayson’s, Adventures in Contentment, you recall 
that he tells about his custom of going to his New England farm and imagining 
that he had never seen those familiar surroundings before. He always discovers 
something, when he does, that he had never seen. We become so accustomed to 
the familiar things all around us, that we cease to see them, so we need to yank 
ourselves out of that and imagine that we have never seen our school before and 
come up to it and ask ourselves a good many searching questions: Is this a chil- 
dren’s school or is it a teacher’s school or is it a janitor’s school? Are all the 
blinds pulled down at the same level all day long because it makes more work 
for the janitor if we do not do it that way? 

Let us take a new look at elementary education, a new look that is today’s 
new look, and let us take a new look at the principalship in just the few moments 
that are left to me. 

The new look in elementary education is the look that is exchanged between 
the principal and the child as the principal stands in the doorway on the first day 
of school and watches the children come thronging in with their shining faces, 
and believe me, they are glad to be back, most of them, even though they will 
not admit it. The look itself is an old look because it has been going on ever 
since there were schools and principals, but the difference, the new part, is in 
what each sees in the other, and as the principal looks at the child he sees the 
hope of America and the hope of the world. If the world has a hope, it is in its 
children, and their feelings are somewhat like that of Emerson when he said, 
“Childhood is the perpetual Messiah which creeps into the arms of fallen man 
pleading with him to return to paradise.” 

The principal’s look is something like that of the prophet in this song of 





*Address presented at the Breakfast of the Department of Elementary School Principals at th 
Women’s City Club, Cleveland, Ohio, Monday, July 5, 1948. 
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“America, the Beautiful,” who sees beyond the years to where the alabaster cities 
of the future America shall be built by these boys and girls who now come 
trooping in from the playground flushed with the freedom of their sports and 
plays. And the principal remembers, too, those lines of Walt Whitman, “There 
was a child who went forth every day and whatsoever object he first looked 
upon that object became a part of him for a day or a year or for stretching cycles 
of years,” and he goes on, you recall, to tell the familiar things, all of which be- 
come a part of this child—the pearly lakes, and the grass and the white and 
red morning-glories, the family customs and the language. All of these things 
become a part of this child who goes forth and who always will go forth. That is 
a stern challenge to us school people. 

I fancy as the principal gives this new look to the child that he breathes a 
prayer that he may be so able to lead his school that there shall be built into the 
lives of these youngsters the things that make for strength and wisdom and 
daring and invention, that are such necessary elements in the lives of those who 
are to deal with the critical problems that are coming toward us. 

Then, the child on his part takes a look at the principal and I think it is a new 
look. He sees things that children perhaps have not always seen in principals, 
because principals are becoming different. He sees in this principal a friend who 
pays him the supreme compliment of taking him seriously and who comes into 
the classroom occasionally to take part in the conversations that are going on 
there, or perhaps to ask his help on some matter that concerns the school or the 
neighborhood, or perhaps he just comes in and cracks a joke, a real joke, not the 
kind that adults pretend they like, but a real joke. It is true, of course, that he 
recognizes in this individual who stands here in the door, a person who, on oc- 
casion, can be as tall as the Cleveland Terminal or the Washington Monument 
or the Empire State Building if you try to get away with something. On the 
other hand, he recognizes the person who has earned the unpurchasable ac- 
colade of childhood, which was expressed a generation ago by the word “keen” 
and which now has become the word “sharp” or that other title of nobility 
that childhood awards which used to be “a nice guy,” now “a good Joe.” That 
is what the child sees as he comes toward the school, comes through the school 
door, and the principal takes a look at his school, and if he has the vision that I 
think he has, he sees four things at least in that school. You might say they are 
the cornerstones of today’s school. 

First, he sees not a building of brick and steel that houses furniture and books, 
but a living, breathing, growing spirit which draws its life daily anew from 
boys and girls and teachers who live there together and share triumphs together. 
He sees a school which makes a difference in the neighborhood and in his com- 
munity both materially and spiritually. 

Then he sees a school where the growth of individuals is the yardstick of 
success—the growth of individuals, individual boys and girls, individual teachers, 
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and yes, individual principals, too, because in vain we teach the boys and girls 
unless the teachers also grow. 

The third thing he sees is a living expression of the American heritage. There 
isn’t any institution in America that so beautifully expresses this American 
heritage as the elementary school, and the child sees in that school a place where 
this heritage is lived and a place where the principal and teachers realize that 
this great American venture in individual freedom is still an adventure and that 
it can fail, that democracy is a dangerous trait, and that eternal vigilance both 
at home and abroad is still the price of liberty. 

Finally, he sees a school where interdependence of human beings is learned 
and practiced in cooperative adventures and undertakings. Out of this inter- 
dependence of human beings there grows a consciousness of the interdependence 
of nations and the indispensability of teamwork between them just as we have 
to have teamwork in a school or in a community. 

I think he sees a place where boys and girls get this experience, where it is 
deliberately planned that they have that experience in cooperative planning. 
There isn’t any other one thing in America that we are short upon as it is upon 
the knowledge of how to work together. We have been so busy keeping up with 
growth in this country; we have had to co things by fiat even though we are a 
democracy, and we have done too much school administration that way. Perhaps 
we have had to do it because we did not know how to do it any other way. We 
have to begin learning how to plan cooperatively, to work together, and to sink 
our personal interests for the welfare of the group. 

The principal’s job is the grandest job in the school system. The principal is 
a captain of the future. He is a master builder of America and the world. 
Through these young lives who come under his care he achieves a kind of im- 
mortality because some of the color of his own life goes into every one of those 
lives and through those lives will go marching down through the ages. 

The principal, then, is a human engineer, a scout, a talent scout, a friend, a 
guide. 


Would you set your name among the stars? 
Then write it large upon the hearts of children 
They will remember! 


Have you visions of a finer, happier world? 
Tell the children! 
They will build it for you. 


Have you a word of hope for poor, blind, stumbling humankind? 
Then give it not to stupid, blundering men. 
Give it to the children. 
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In their clear, untroubled minds it will reflect itself a thousandfold 
And some day paint itself upon the mountain tops. 





Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns and watches with bewildered gaze 


This strange procession of mismannered souls, 


Have you a ray of light to offer him? 

Then give it, and some day it will help 

To make the torch which he will use 

To light the world to freedom and to joy. 





TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Boston University 
July 11-22, 1949 


The usual two weeks conference which had to 
be omitted this past summer was missed by so many 
of our members that they will be glad to learn that 
arrangements have been made to resume the con- 
ference in 1949. The officers are happy to announce 
that Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, has 
been selected as the place for the Tenth Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored 
by the Department of Elementary School Principals. 

Dr. Donald Durrell, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. W. Linwood Chase, Professor of 
Education, will make plans for another outstanding 
conference for which two credits will be offered. 
All who have attended one of these conferences 
know that there is no more enjoyable or profitable 
way to spend two weeks. 

The theme of the conference will be “Skills In- 
struction in the Modern Elementary School.” 

Arrangements will be made to house our group 
in conveniently located dormitories, and room reser- 
vations will be assigned in order of receipt of ap- 
plication. A deposit of $5.00 sent to Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., will hold a room. 

More detailed’ announcements of the conference 
will appear in later issues of the National Elemen- 
tary Principal. 





Donald Durrell 





W. Linwood Chase 
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Experiences in Austria— 
What Elementary Education Needs 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


Division of Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


NE who has had the challenge of the experience of visiting a country such 
a short time after its release from war has an obligation to attempt to in- 
terpret what she has seen against the background of what we do in this country. 

As I attempt to give a bird’s-eye view of Austrian education today, I should 
like to point out that Austria is a liberated country rather than a conquered 
country, and there is quite a distinction. Germany is a conquered country. Aus 
tria was liberated and had looked forward to her liberation as giving her an 
opportunity to make a new and fresh start. However, like Germany, Austria 
today is occupied by the four allied powers—Britain, Russia, France, and the 
United States. Austria today is shrunk from that great Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire before the days of World War I to a small country about the size of South 
Carolina, with a population of something like six million people. The fact that 
it is liberated does not mean as much as people would like to have it mean, be- 
cause, in addition to being occupied by those four powers, its capital city, Vienna, 
is also occupied by the four powers and south Austria finds herself in the position 
of being officially responsible for her government, for her economics, for her 
social problems, for food, transportation, public utilities, and yet she finds her- 
self also in the position of attempting to work with four different nationality 
groups, with four quite different ideas in mind. 

The little hairdresser who had been a prisoner of war as well as having 
fought, and who was now back with his business gone, trying to estabish him 
self by going from hotel to hotel, tucked in the last hairpin as I said to him, 
“What do you think of schools in Austria?” He said “Oh, before the war” and 
that remark prefaces almost any comment they may make—“before the war we 
had the best schools in the world.” A school administrator said, “Before the war 
the whole world came to see our Austrian schools.” And a teacher said, “For ten 
years we have been cut off from the world.” And a principal who wrote to me 
shortly after my return, asked, “Will people in the United States be much 
interested in Austria’s fate? Will they be asking you what life is like in Austria’ 
Today there is one important problem. I think you will be everywhere pointing 
to it,” she said. “It is help, urgent help, for the nutrition of Austria’s children’ 





*Address presented at the General Session of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
in the Little Theatre, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Monday, July 5, 1948. 
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That is still a problem today, although my visit was made last year. Letters 
from Austrian teachers and educators, letters from American friends who are 
still there, tell me that the situation is not materially improved. 

The United Nations’ International Children’s Emergency Relief Committee 
reporting the last of April, said 70 per cent of Austria’s children are mal- 
nourished. It has been increased five times what it was before this last World 
War. Anemia and rickets are the heritage of today’s children in Austria, as in 
other lands that have been torn by war. So you can see why Austrian educators 
and other persons who are met in everyday walks of life have their greatest con- 
cern in Austria’s children today. 

I would like to sketch briefly something with regard to Austrian schools as 
they are at the present time. One really has not the right to judge a country and 
its schools and to attempt to prescribe for its needs because naturally, schools 
are the product of the total culture of the people whom they represent, and 
Austria feels that it has a long traditional history of interest in schools and 
education. 

As I visited one of the teacher education institutions, a state education institu- 
tion in Vienna, I was interested to see inscribed on the rolls of that institution, 
a book that was very lovingly handled, the name of Franz Shubert. He had been 
a student in that school. No music was offered at that time, but he had passed 
as a good average student, so the book indicated, and had been certified to teach. 
So Austrians would point to those persons as a part of their educational tradition. 

And yet, when we take a look at Austrian education today we find a conflict 
with some of our ideas as to what elementary education ought to do and to be. 
Take, for example, the fact that there is still a two-way track system in elementary 
education. At the end of four years in the elementary school a child decides, or 
really his parents decide for him, or the economic condition of his parents makes 
the decision, whether or not he will go into a hauptschule, which at the end of 
another four years will have completed his education and he will then be ap- 
prenticed to a trade of some sort. When that happens to him, he will still have 
the right to go one day a week to a trade school at the expense of his employer 
for a period of three years. However, approximately go per cent of the children 
take that track because, if a child at the beginning of his fifth year in elementary 
school is going to go on to high school or college, it means there must be some 
tuition paid. Therefore, although teachers told me no child with real ability is 
held back and is compelled to attend the hauptschule and learn a trade, that is 
what happens in the large majority of cases. There you find a parallel to your 
educational system in Germany. 

You will find kindergartens are not a part of the public school. They are 
established under social welfare. I found a very fine working relation between 
the director of kindergartens and public schools. There was a visitation between 
kindergarten teachers and first grade. There was evidence of a research program 
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set up to attempt to discover how well children admitted to kindergarten pro. 
gressed when they reach the first grade in Austrian schools. 

In Austrian schools also you would be appalled, as I was, to discover that a 
young person decides to enter teaching and actually enters a teacher training 
institution at approximately the age of 14. That person has completed the eight 
years in an elementary school, usually the same type of course as that which 
leads on to a trade. At the age 14 the young person enters a teacher training in. 
stitution and spends 5 years there, the fifth year given to some practice teaching, 

As I visited one of the classes I found a supervisor with nine practice teachers, 
each of whom had prepared a lesson for the day, no one of them knowing until 
she arrived in the classroom whether or not she would be the lucky one to work 
with the children during that particular period. 

Austrian schools today do not have parent-teacher associations. I discovered 
there Eltern Verein, which included one parent as representative of each class in 
the school, who constituted sort of an advisory committee, but there were signs 
in most school buildings which indicated people were not welcome to visit unless 
they had special permission. I, fortunately, had that permission from the super- 
intendent of schools to visit any school which I cared to see. 

There are considerable differences, then, as we might look at the picture of 
elementary schools, and then there are many of the problems which have been 
created as an aftermath of the war—school buildings bombed, burned, and dam- 
aged, still in the process of being rebuilt because materials are scarce. Machinery 
is lacking. Manpower is short. Many buildings, although not actually bombed, 
lost all their window panes. There is no fuel. A friend writing me last winter 
said, “We have only enough fuel to warm two classrooms. It is a school attended 
by girls, and I should have mentioned earlier that, in general, Austrian educa- 
tion is not co-educational. Even beginning in the first grade you will find boys 
and girls divided into separate groups, although they may attend the same 
school and be housed in the same school buildings. 

This school housing 300 girls had only two classrooms barely warm for 
winter weather, classrooms in which they were attempting to alternate, but 
which probably meant that any group of girls might spend one period of their 
day in a classroom that was slightly heated. 

Material is gone. Equipment disappeared unless it had been carefully hidden 
away. There were very few books. The teacher was virtually the textbook. Read 
ing from the one text she had she would copy on the board the materials which 
childrea, in turn, might copy into.a notebook. I have one here. I saw piles of 
them, usually the content exactly the same from book to book. The illustrations 
were different and the cover was different, but the content was the same. 

The teachers, principals, and school administrators feel that they are doing 
a fairly traditional tyne of teaching in spite of what they consider the fine work 
of their activity school; as we would call it, which was in existence in the 19205 
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but which gradually faded out as the Nazis took over power in their country. 
There is a great deal more that could be said, but I do want to go on to speak 
of those needs which the title of this talk this afternoon has indicated for you— 
What are the needs as we see them, as we can attempt to prescribe for them? 

There is, first of all, the feeling of need on the part of Austrian teachers that 
you as American teachers recognize what some of their basic human problems 
are, because regardless of the fact that more than 5,000 miles separate us from 
them, they have the same needs for food, clothing, shelter, transportation, recrea- 
tion, education, that we have, and today it is very hard to meet those needs. 
Suppose you, as a teacher, if you wanted them badly enough, were willing to 
spend a third of your monthly salary for one pair of Nylon hose. That would be 
your problem; otherwise, you would go with hose that were very much mended. 

Suppose, you as a man—this story came to me from the president of the 
Verein—were faced with the problem of paying two and a half months’ salary 
for a pair of flannel trousers. People and teachers are faced with problems of 
great shortages of material, low salaries, high prices, lack of food. I mentioned 
that in connection with children but it is equally true of teachers. A mid-morning 
meal of soup and a hard, dark roll is still the pattern. It is supplied school chil- 
dren by the United States Army, plus various relief organizations in the Ameri- 
can zone and groups from other countries, such as Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway in the city of Vienna. That is the most substantial meal of 
the day, I was told over and over again, for the children and for the teachers. 
How good a job would you be able to do on that meal, not for a week, not for a 
month, not for a year, but for a succession of years, and with very little hope at the 
present moment of finding a different future for yourself? 

That is to me the basic problem and it calls for, I suppose, the support of each 
of us as individuals in the European Recovery Program, which will help but 
which as yet has not really reached the individual from the standpoint of satis- 
fying those needs. 

Now for other kinds of needs, and I am bold enough to suggest those be- 
cause it seems to me that we, in these United States, have some of the same 
needs but perhaps not in the same degree. We have made progress with respect 
to satisfying these needs but not progress that is sufficient to say we have fully 
succeed in reaching them 100 per cent. 

There is need for democratic living in the schools. We recognize that as one 
of our objectives and probably there are a few of us here who would be willing 
to subscribe to a statement that we have reached those completely. There are so 
many evidences of the lack of democratic living. Schools, of course, have old 
equipment but even in a new building built by the Nazis I saw the same old 
traditional school desks and benches which tend to keep children in their place, 
four or five of them at the same desk. 

In every classroom, as I entered, the students stood at attention and remained 
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standing until I said to tne teacher, “Won't you let them sit, please?” Through- 
out the whole building children bobbed their heads almost to the waist as they 
passed any adult. As a matter of fact, the American with whom I made my 
visits thought she detected on several occasions the movement of a hand on the 
part of a boy to give the Nazi salute, the heil Hitler. Habit was_still very strong. 
They had been brought up on that for a period of years and let’s think in terms 
of 10-year old children today who in Austria have really never known a country 
truly at peace, and some would have to go back even before the first World War 
to find peace. 

One of our own educational organizations in this country has said the broader 
patterns of world citizenship are based on the smaller patterns of classroom 
living, and in Austria one found too often a very dictatorial method of work, in 
which the teacher did the assigning and the children followed the directions 
explicitly. However, there were exceptions. You would expect to find that true. 
I found youngsters in the various schools working very happily with their 
teacher, who participated in their play and who took part in all activities. They 
were singing the Cuckoo Song and one child became the cuckoo and haw- 
hawed. I visited one school in which the children were discussing what they 
called friendship, although I would have called it something else. These 10-year- 
olds were discussing the problem of a boy who had stolen a pen: 

You must ask your friend why he doesn’t take the pen back. He must return it, but you 
mustn’t feel that you are above him because he has taken a pen. You must try to find out 


why he wanted a pen so badly that he was willing to steal it, and then you must try to 
help him find ways and means of securing a pen so he will not have to steal in the future. 


The children participated very freely. They took part as any grown-up group 
in a spirited argument such as we can visualize here, and I found excellent think- 
ing on the part of those children. The principal of that school said, “We are 
interested primarily in the development of the individual as a person, in apply- 
ing the principles of individual growth, of which that individual is a member. 
Then we are interested in looking for learning experiences in the problems of 
every-day living in the school and out of the school.” 

That, to me, was a hopeful sign that there will be increased scrutiny of what 
we mean by living democratically. 

That was one of the tasks which I was asked to do—attempt to interpret what 
we, in the United States, believe youngsters and teachers should do as they work 
and live together democratically. 

There is another need—a need for more international understanding and 
good will. I found there, as intimated in an earlier statement, the feeling on the 
part of the teachers that they have been cut off from the world for 10 years.! 
found very little evidence of genuine information that would help boys and girk 
or their teachers to know what we are like here in the United States. Children 
at the age of 10 usually begin to study English. It is an elective, whether in the 
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hauptschule or in the mittelschule, whichever course the children are taking. As 
I visited the classrooms, the teacher would say, “You are the first American the 
children have seen and known except young men in the army and they could 
not go up to those young men and say, ‘I speak some English. I would like to 
show you.’” Of course, the English was British learning. There was no Ameri- 
can material, no American stories and magazines. They said, “If we had them, 
we would use them. We would like to know more about you.” 

The questions that came from children indicated that feeling of interest and 
need. “Do all Americans chew gum?” was an embarrassing question which 
came from time to time. 

“Do you enjoy our Austrian movies, our Austrian books, our Austrian plays? 
Do you teach mostly by discussion or lecture? Do you have visual aids as we 
have?” Those aids have been somewhat limited because of the war, for machines 
were sometimes stolen or taken over. Nevertheless, they are building that partic- 
ular aspect of their educational program up again. 

“Are your wild-west movies true to life?” they asked. They have been seeing 
that particular brand of American movies. “Did you ever see a real live Indian? 
How can I get into the United States?” A whole host of questions were bound 
to come from any group of children once they had the signal from their teacher, 
for it was their time to ask questions of the visitor. 

We, too, have need to develop a broader base in this whole field of inter- 
national understanding and good will. 

Your own organization in its fine book, Learning World Goodwill in the 
Elementary School, has helped point the way toward the kind of program that 
our own elementary schools can sponsor. 

In Austria, I don’t think I visited a classroom in which United Nations was 
mentioned, nor do I believe that I heard UNESCO mentioned. However, in 
a recent letter I hear that Dr. Huxley has been visiting Vienna, so perhaps that 
means there will be increasing interest in world affairs, but today the Austrians 
would tell you it is largely a matter of lack of materials and information that 
keeps them from knowing us better. We, too, have a responsibility to capitalize 
on every person coming to us from any foreign country, Austria or otherwise, to 
help us in promoting that feeling of goodwill by knowing people as individuals. 

My third need is the need for the feeling of security. I visited a number of 
schools in which they were carrying on what they called the celebration of an 
adopted program. They had been adopted by an American school. On one 
occasion I attended a program where a school had been adopted by Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, and on a map which they had drawn for the occasion, Wisconsin 
was there in red and Sheboygan was written in letters about three inches high. 
It was an interesting program, one in which they attempted to tell all they had 
been able to learn through their correspondence with that school of what She- 
boygan was like. They attempted to show their gratitude in a wide variety of 
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ways, such as presenting some of our folk songs. They sang, “Way Down Upon 
the Swanee River,” and “Old McDonald had a Farm.” 

When I remarked to someone in my not-too-good German that I had once 
driven through Sheboygan, the girls began to cluster around me in a cartwheel 
style, going out in everwidening circles, asking, “What is Sheboygan like? Is it 
like Vienna? Are the schools like ours? What are the boys and girls like?” 

So I said to them, after answering as many questions as I could, “If I had a 
magic carpet and could transport you to Sheboygan and set you down there in 
the town, they would not say, “These are Austrians.’ They might say, “These are 
visitors, these are strangers in town.’ I do not believe they would recognize you 
as coming from a foreign country.” I did not say the youngsters were thinner, 
less well-nourished individuals, certainly not so well-dressed as would be the 
youngsters of Sheboygan. But the girls that day wore dresses, many of which I 
am sure came from their American friends. I cannot put into words for you the 
feeling of satisfaction on the part of those girls when I told them they were not 
different but much more like the girls and boys of these United States. 

I have one other illustration I would like to offer in support of that need and 
that was my visit to the Cizek Art School. Yes, it is still functioning, although 
it has moved three times during the wartime period. Perhaps many of you have 
in your elementary schools some of the prints that come from that famous school 
in Vienna. There I found, although not so well-known by teachers in that city 
as it should be, the school emphasizing in its approach to art work with boys 
and girls, the importance of the individual. They put the emphasis upon the 
creative work of the boy or girl who comes to them, but it is far too small a 
number. 

Those illustrations are limited in number and I have the feeling that in spite 
of all the things that we, as individuals, may do, it is that feeling of knowing 
another as a person, a feeling that you care and recognize their problems, that 
is SO important to teachers around the world today. 

In the course of my visit I managed to get to the American zone and down 
below Salzburg into the little town of Heilin. After we searched for it, we came 
to the little cobblestone church. We found across the way a house and above the 
doorway there were these words: “Here lived and died Franz X. Gruber.” Per- 
haps you have forgotten that he wrote the music for “Silent Night.” It was 
first sung in another little town in the north, but there he had lived and died as 
« teacher. 

As I looked at the other side of the grave, at the other side of the doorway, 
there was a bronze plaque which had been placed there. There may be someone 
here who knows something about that plaque. I have mentioned it frequently 
since my return. I don’t know its true origin, but on that plaque were these 
words: “Franz X. Gruber, in honor of a teacher for his universal _Message of 
peace and good will. The teachers of Los Anges, Colfornia, 1934.” 
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So there, in that far-away land, I did find evidences of that mutual feeling of 
goodwill, that interchange, that recognition of personality and individuality. 

The needs of a country which has suffered from war are many and great. 
We cannot attempt to cover them all in this brief space of time. I can only re- 
capitulate and enumerate them again to indicate they need, first of all, our sym- 
pathetic understanding of their basic human problems which are first and fore- 
most in their minds today. They need our help through letters, periodicals, 
pamphlets, materials that contain many pictures that will help to interpret us 
to them, materials that will help them to understand what we mean when we 
say we follow in our teaching and learning a democratic pattern of living to- 
gether in a classroom and in a school. They need to know that we are interested 
in them as persons, not merely geographically speaking from the point of view 
of international understanding. They have a need for that which is very great 
because perhaps they have not gone nearly as far as we have, and then, they feel 
keenly that need for security, for recognition of themselves as persons, who in 
some way can have a bridge built for them across to many other countries of 
the world today. 

I would like to sum it up from the quotation I have used frequently but it 
always bear repeating, because it ties it up and puts it in one package. 


The illustrious ancients wished to propagate the various virtues of the world, They 
first set their state in order, Before setting their state in order, they regulated their families. 
Before regulating their families, they cultivated themselves, Before cultivating themselves, 
they perfected their souls. They tried to make their thought sincere. Before making their 
thought sincere, they extended to the utmost their knowledge. 

This extension of knowledge was a study of things as they are with respect to things 
as they should be. Thus, when knowledge was extended to the utmost, thoughts became 
sincere. When thoughts became sincere, souls became perfected. When souls became per- 
fected, selves became cultivated. When selves became cultivated, families became regulated. 
When families became regulated, the state was in perfect order and when the state was in 
perfect order, the world was peaceful and happy. 





1949 Regional Conferences 


The American Association of Schcol Administrators has invited the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals to participate in its 1949 Regional Con- 
ferences to be held in February and March in San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia. The officers of the Department are planning for a one day meeting 
in each of these cities for Elementary Schcol Principals. These meetings will 
center around the theme, “Education and the General Welfare.” Watch future 
issues of the National Elementary Principal for detailed programs. 
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The Responsibility Which 


the Elementai y School Carries 
W. LINWOOD CHASE 


Professor of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


have never seen nor heard of a first-rate elementary school which did not 

have a first-rate principal. Neither have I known a first-rate principal in a 
second-rate school. It may be second-rate when he starts, but from the first day 
it is in the process of becoming something better. A first-rate school is not an 
ideal school. The ideal school does not exist, so far as I know, but it is certainly 
the goal toward which first-rate principals work. 

The first-rate principal and his teacher co-workers make and execute no plans 
that do not focus on children. The -focus is never on teachers, janitors, the 
physical plant and its equipment, the methods of instruction, or subjects in the 
curriculum, except as they condition the living and learning situations for chil- 
dren. No person or thing must ever come ahead of consideration for the child. 

It is the responsibility of the public elementary school, through the leadership 
of elementary school principals, to develop in each child: (1) sensitivity to the 
world about him; (2) techniques, skills, and attitudes that will function effec- 
tively now and later; (3) understandings rather than mere accumulation of 
isolated factual information; (4) the desire for learning; and (5) competency in 
personal relationships. 

I want to talk about each of those five things that I think ought to be de- 
veloped in every school child, although I cannot, in the time that I have, develop 
any of them in detail. 

Sensitivity to the World About Him—Schools have the task of introducing 
children to the larger society—to give them a working knowledge of the modern 
world. How have we tackled this job? If ‘we want to set it in terms of a school 
subject, we usually say we are tackling this job partly through the subject of 
social studies. There is tremendous variation in our practices in the teaching of 
the social studies. The social studies are very important, yet, they are not high 
in popularity with children. 

A year ago I had a master’s thesis done on “Preferences in School Subjects in 
the Sixth Grade,” with about 400 children recording their preferences in five 
different towns near Boston. It disturbed me greatly to discover how low social 
studies rated. This year we have undertaken a very extensive study, not only on 
social studies, but on all subjects in the elementary curriculum. The only previous 





*Address presented at the General Session of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Monday, July 5, 1948 in the Little Theatre, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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investigation we could find was in the 1938 Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. It was a study made in a Denver School, I be- 
lieve, and it applied only to a group of middle grades in one school. 

In the study that we are just in the process of completing, we have learned 
what school subjects 13,483 fifth grade children prefer. This was possible to get 
through the cooperation of the New England School Development Council. All 
the fifth grade children in 65 towns and cities in New England are included in 
the study. 

I have but one statistical table with me of something like 300 tables. I am not 
going to read all of it, but I do want to indicate to you some results in order to 
show you the place of social studies. 

Each child wrote No. 7 in front of the subject he liked best, No. 2 in front 
of his second preference, No. 3 in front of his third preference. We also had 
teachers indicate which subject they like to teach best and we have made a study 
on whether that influences children’s choices or not. We have made a number 
of other studies in connection with the analysis of the main data. 

On first choices only, 22.70 per cent of the boys and girls put reading first. 
That was more votes than any other subject in the curriculum. A little over 22 
per cent preferred arithmetic. Nearly 18 per cent of the children put art as their 
first choice, and then it drops to social studies in fourth place, slightly over 9 per 
cent of all children. 

In other words, 1268 children out of 13,483 put social studies as their first 
choice, but spelling has 1265 children making it their first choice. When we make 
a division between boys and girls, social studies still rates fourth with the boys 
but sixth with the girls, because music and spelling have gone above: social 
studies in the girls’ choices. 

We made a detailed analysis of social studies teaching in selected classrooms. 
We visited the 10 highest rated classrooms, as rated by children in their prefer- 
ences, and made a very detailed study of those classrooms as to what went on 
in social studies and we visited the 10 lowest-rated classrooms out of the 565 
classrooms in the study to find out what went on in social studies in those rooms. 
You may be interested to know there were two things that stood out above all 
others in high-rated social study classrooms. First, the unit procedure of teach- 
ing; second, pupil-teacher cooperative planning. Both were present in all of 
those top social study classrooms. Neither the training nor the age of the teacher 
seemed to make much difference. Of course, we are only talking about twenty 
teachers, but when we think of placing so much dependence upon social studies, 
we in the field of social studies have got to find ways of making it more effective. 

In this sensitivity to the world about them that we have to develop in children 
there are other things than what we may teach in the area of social studies. For 
example, many children should have brought into their experiences the phenom- 
ena of nature and of science. You may be interested to know that science rates 
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lower than social studies in first preference of children and of course, you people 
interested in the field of English might like to know that only 76 children out of 

3,483 put language as a first choice, about half of one per cent of the children 
in the study. 

In order to develop in the children sensitivity to the world about them, they 
must learn methods of getting first-hand information. As I visit in schools, and 
I have visited 1200 elementary-school teachers in the last five years, I am con- 
stantly disturbed by the second-hand, third-hand, and fourth-hand information 
that is being given to children or that they are being asked to take when there 
exist such great opportunities for getting first-hand information. 

If we are properly developing in children sensitivity to the world about them, 
we must make every child in school feel, through school practices and _proce- 
dures, that learning in school can embrace anything in the whole sky-linked 
world that is important in satisfying an eager questioning mind. For years | 
have been trying to find a graduate student teacher or principal in service who 
could make a study of the voluntary questions that children ask in school, and I 
am just now having such a study completed. It is most disturbing if I look at it 
from the viewpoint of questions that children might ask to satisfy eager, ques- 
tioning minds. Do you realize that all of the studies that we have on children’s 
questions have been done by asking thousands of children to write down all the 
questions that they would like to have answered? They do it at the moment they 
are asked. I want to have the questions collected over a period of time. 

The study that has just been completed has been done by an elementary 
school principal for whom I have very high regard, in a school for which I have 
extremely high regard and a school I would rate in all other ways as a first- 
rate school. She had her 17 teachers keep a most accurate record over a period 
of about six months of all the questions that children in their school rooms asked 
voluntarily. Everything was ruled out that pertained to school regimen, such 
as, “Are we going to have assembly tomorrow?” “Where is the paper?” “May 
I do this and that?” Only questions that showed eagerness on their part for 
knowledge were kept, and in six months something like 600 children asked 
slightly over 1,000 questions. That is an average of two questions per child in 
six months, and if you think you are getting very much more than that in your 
school, make a record of the questions your teachers get. For too long in our 
schools have children come to feel that school is a place where you answer 
questions instead of asking them, and we find fewer and fewer questions being 
asked as we go up through the grades. 

Again, in relation to sensitivity to the world about them, our first duty is to 
develop good American citizens. We cannot escape the rather solid conclusion, 
nor should our children escape the conclusion, that we are a great people. We 
are a great nation. On the other hand, we must not develop in children the 
“America first” attitude, the isolation attitude, nor should we develop in children 
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only the “world first” attitude, the internationalism attitude. It is our job to 
develop world-minded American citizens. 

Techniques, Skills, and Attitudes that Will Function Effectively Now and 
Later—By techniques, I am talking about the how-to-do-it. By skills, I am talk- 
ing about the power to apply the techniques. By attitudes, I mean a relatively 
constant tendency to act in certain directions. These techniques, skills, and at 
titudes are concerned with the child’s achievements in reading, writing, spelling, 
and computing, the techniques he learns, the skiils he practices, the attitudes he 
shows. We are concerned with more than these, however; we are concerned 
with such things as his ability to discriminate among various facts, to discrimi- 
nate between the trivial and the important, and to discriminate between that 
which is relevant or irrelevant for a particular purpose. 

We are also concerned with the child’s practice in testing his thinking in new 
situations, for after all, one learns to think by thinking. We want him to gain 
experience in making intelligent solutions to problems. We are concerned with 
study skills, with the use of reference materials, and so forth. We are concerned, 
too, with his techniques, skills, and attitudes in his management of affairs in the 
school community. 

Every elementary school ought to have in it some kind of an all-pupil 
organization. I hesitate to call it student government, because that is not what I 
mean, but in the modern elementary school we have enough kinds of school 
activities going on, such as Junior Red Cross, various kinds of community activ- 
ities, and so forth, that ought to be organized as a total school activity with 
children taking much more part in it. 

We are concerned, too, with the children’s development of tastes and in- 
terests which will contribute to the selection and enjoyment of leisure-time activ- 
ities. That is a sort of creative use of leisure. It ought to have its start in the 
school. We are concerned with his attitude toward his fellowmen. That is where 
we are talking about cooperative action, where we are talking about group 
action skills, where we are trying to develop respect for the worth of the in- 
dividual. 

Too, in this matter of techniques and skills we are concerned with his pro- 
ficiency in health practices. If there is one thing that is taught in our school, 
which oucht to be measured by the behavior of the child, it is how he behaves 
differently after health instruction. 

Three or four years ago I was in a city classroom, located not too far from 
my university, and observed a health lesson in the fourth grade. It was down in 
a slum section of the city. They were reading a paragraph at a time out of a 
health book with the teacher asking the child who read it a question, accepting 
most of the time his answer and then going on to the next paragraph with 
another child. They were reading about doing away with mosquitoes by doing 
away with stagnant pools of water. I am rather certain that slum areas, even as 
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they did exist in that city, did not have many stagnant pools of water. Right in 
the midst of the discussion one little Italian boy asked, “Is that what the big iron 
box is for?” The teacher looked startled and said, “Yes, I think so.” She did not 
have the least idea what he meant. At recess, as the children were getting ready 
to go out, I stepped up to the little boy and asked, “Do you mean the box such 
as you put cake and bread in?” “Yes,” he replied. “Do you have one in your 
home?” I asked. When he replied, “No,” I said, “Did you see one in the store?” 
He answered, “No, but my aunt has one.” 

If the teacher had followed up that leading question she could have made an 
excellent application on a health basis that they were not getting at all through 
the material they were using. They were simply reading and reciting on it. 

We are concerned in the development of techniques, skills, and attitudes in 
the child’s civic accomplishments with his opportunities for responsibility. Too 
frequently in the past the school has simply taken over some duties because it 
says the home is not doing them. We do know that in many of our homes today, 
particularly in our larger towns and-cities, the children are not given the op- 
portunity to do work in the home or assume personal responsibilities and this 
places an even greater burden upon the school for making responsibilities 
possible. 

I like to see as many opportunities developed in an elementary school as 
possible for responsibility, particularly the kind of responsibility which, if the 
child fails to assume and carry out, has an effect on some other people so that 
he can learn through the actions of his contemporaries that he must take those 
responsibilities. Children must learn to plan. They must learn to execute. They 
must learn to evaluate their daily activities. 

Understanding Rather Than Mere Accumulation of Isolated Factual In- 
formation—I read a story the other day about the first grade teacher who was 
showing the flags of many countries to her children and as she pointed to the 
Stars and Stripes, she said, “Do you know what flag that is?” and a little boy 
immediately said, “That is the flag of my country.” She said, “What is your 
country?” He replied, “ ’tis of Thee.” 

He was getting isolated factual information rather than understanding. The 
traditional school has placed a premium upon the accumulation of isolated 
factual information, much of which is forgotten. The modern school is insistent 
that facts be used to develop understanding, not as isolated bits of information 
used only in answer to questions. 

I wonder how many of you have read Granville Hick’s book, Small Town. 
Let me read a paragraph from it. He says: 

I am not impressed with the old-timer’s boast of the names of the state 
capitals and the dates of battles that they have had to memorize for the 
old-fashioned geography and history were the frills of their day. The pro- 
gram of social studies, on the other hand, is a serious attempt to give chil- 
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dren a working knowledge of the modern world, a knowledge that is at 
least as necessary for them as reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The program of social studies is perhaps the chief contribution of edu- 
cators to the fulfillment of new tasks, and both intelligence and imagina- 
tion have gone into the shaping of it, but it is not exactly a success . . . it is 
perfectly clear that with most of them (the children) social studies haven’t 
taken. That they are less familiar with dates than my generation or my 
father’s isn’t important; what bothers me is that they don’t know their way 
round. I read the textbooks they have studied, and I know that if they had 
absorbed even a small part of what these books contain, they could not be 
wholly at a loss in the modern world. They just didn’t get it. 


An understanding which has been developed will not be easily forgotten if 
a wide variety of pupil activities has been used in organizing and interpreting 
the facts. Facts give a unit body; activities give it vitality. We cannot do without 
either one of those. The understanding is more important than the individual 
facts, for facts can always be looked up in reference materials. 

I have been having a lot of fun in the past four years in giving a geography 
test to teachers. I have given a test on the Central States of the United States, of 
which the state we are now in is one, to 3,000 teachers. It consists of 20 questions. 
The average of the 3,000 teachers is 5, and those 20 questions were taken from 
the test page of one of the most popular fifth grade geographies being used in 
schools at the present time. In other words, they were the very kind of things 
that fifth grade teachers are trying to teach to children, but which they, them- 
selves, do not know later in life. In fact, they would have known the answers 
better in the fifth grade than they do now. After I have given the test, I often 
say to them, “Now, do you think you are going to develop an inferiority com- 
plex because of your low score? Are you going to lose sleep? Has life become a 
little less worthwhile because you do not know what the great winter wheat 
state is or because you do not know the city that was famous for the manufacture 
of cash registers?” 

Let me give an example of what I mean by an understanding. Here is one 
on the Central States: this section of the country produces more food than it 
needs for itself. In order to develop that understanding we will have to deal 
with a lot of facts, the butter-making industry of Minnesota, the cheese industry 
of Wisconsin, the stockyards of Chicago and St. Louis, the corn belt, the raising 
of hogs, and cattle, and many other things. If they forget some of these particular 
facts, they can look them up provided they have been taught proper reference 
skills and study skills. 

The Desire for Learning—A ma‘or task of education and, therefore, of the 
public elementary school, is to extend the horizons of the child’s world. School 
is but the beginning of learning. It is of prime importance that there be de- 
veloped in the child the attitude of the perennial learner so the possibilities be- 
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yond his present horizons forever beckon him to expanding fields of learning 
and understanding. Persons considered educated today did not get it all in 
school, but a great many people who have extended their learning very widely 
got an excellent start under elementary school teachers. It is hard to convince 
some fathers that all the knowledge they now have they did not get when they 
were in the fifth grade, and therefore, you are failing to do the things for the 
fifth grade children you ought to do. Actually, the thing the father is most in- 
terested in he has probably widely developed since he got out of school. This 
seems to be particularly true in the fields of geography and history, the social 
studies. 

The child who said, “School is not like going to school at all, it is like going 
on a new adventure every day,” was in a school atmosphere where his desire for 
learning was constantly stimulated. 

Competency in Personal Relationships—The modern elementary school 
wants to help the child live harmoniously with other people, both his contem- 
poraries and adults. The modern school sets the pattern for developing the habits 
and thoughts toward social living that the child may well have all his life. It is 
concerned with his consideration for others and his qualities of cooperation. 
The modern school and the development of competency in personal relation- 
ships is concerned with a child’s behavior pattern as an individual and asa 
member of the group. Good leaders and intelligent followers have their be- 
ginnings in childhood, and one of the things that children need to learn in 
school is that part of the time you are a follower, and part of the time you area 
leader, and that there is just as much learning in being a good follower as 
there is in developing the skill of being a good leader. 

The school must realize, and all first-rate schools do realize, that all factors 
of a pupil’s personality affect his living and learning. In short, the purposes and 
methods of the modern elementary school emphasize the development of the 
individual personality as an integral part of the total educational process. 

Conclusion—The principal must have special sensitivity to the contemporary 
scene and help teachers become aware of their responsibilities and challenge 
them to action. There should be a continuous plan of evaluation to discover 
whether the school is facing its responsibilities squarely. This requires evaluation 
of the curriculum, materials, administration and organization, school-commut 
ity relationships, and child growth. The importance of our schools as a dynamic 
social force, the basic needs of children, and the need for stated purposes should 
guide the activities of the staff. 

We ought to have study-action groups of teachers in our schools who make, 
as a result of their study, recommendations for action which are submitted t 
the rest of the staff for critical appraisal and group decision. Teachers together 
should decide what the next important steps are, make plans to deal with them, 
and make continuous appraisal of purposes and responsibilities of the school 
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In all this, the principal is a guide, a resource person, a stimulating co-worker. 
It is the chief responsibility of the elementary school principal to narrow the 
gap between what a school is and what it ought to be. First-rate principals have 
accepted that challenge. 





Something New for 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


FILMSTRIP 


Principals are always looking for something different for American 
Education Week. For the first time your own Department has it for you. 

The Filmstrip, illustrating the major conclusions and recommendations 
presented in the book, Education For All American Children, has been 
reprinted three times to meet the demand of our members. It is a 35mm 
film (52 frames) and is one of the finest means of interpreting the ele- 
mentary schools to the public. Why not order one copy now (Price $2.00) 
and plan to show it on open house night during American Education 
Week? 

Each Filmstrip is accompanied by “Notes for Speakers.” After the 
showing of the filmstrip, a lively discussion designed to crystallize decisions 
for further action would be appropriate. If children are to grow up into 
self-governing citizens they must have education suited to their needs. 
Millions of them are not in school at all; some enjoy very few advantages. 
A part of American Education Week will be devoted to necessities of en- 
riching and expanding the program in terms of changing conditions and 
demands for new services. 

This Filmstrin will help your school to meet the objectives of American 
Education Week, namely, (1) to give the people of your community a 
deeper realization of the importance of education to their children and 
the nation; and (2) to acquaint them with the facts about school condi- 
tions, nationally and locally. 

Strengthening the Foundations for Freedom is the theme for Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 7-12, 1948. Elementary school packets are 
now available and can be purchased from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The “New Look’? Ahead 
for the Elementary Princi pal’ 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


A’ A PROFESSION, the elementary school principalship holds unlimited pos- 
sibilities for educational service to children and their parents in the years 
that lie ahead. The prediction is that by 1952 there will be a maximum enroll- 
ment in the schools of the nation, for more than 30,000,000 children will be 
attending school then. 

In order to attain the highest level of achievement and wholesome develop- 
ment, this vast child population will require better educational facilities and a 
higher type of school leadership than have been provided in the past. Wide- 
spread improvements in school housing and programming are advocated, for 
which it seems certain larger funds will be available. The school principal will 
be in a strategic position to create and administer a new school program for this 
army of future citizens. 

The trend toward decentralization in school administration which has been 
noticeable for several decades gives the elementary principal more autonomy and 
places upon him more responsibility for developing all phases of.the educational 
program in his school. This trend makes it possible to adapt school instruction to 
the conditions that prevail in the region where the school is located. As a result, 
each school unit can play a more effective role in advancing home and com- 
munity welfare. 

Educational authorities today hold a broader conception than they did for- 
merly of the elementary school principalship. Instead of being something of a 
glorified janitor, bookkeeper, nurse and policeman, the school principal now 
attains his full stature as an educator. In the better schools today the principal is 
regarded as (1) the director of the educational program in the school; (2) the 
friend and counselor of the children and their parents; (3) a true leader of cul- 
tural life in the community. 

An analogy can be drawn between the effective school principal and the 
host or hostess of a well-run home. A friendly, cordial atmosphere is established 
by the householders. The place is livable no matter if their taste runs to vivid 
draperies, carved elephants, or exotic house plants. 





*An address given at the Elementary School Principals’ Luncheon, Inland Empire Educational 
Conference, held at Spokane, Washington, April 8, 1948. 

Dr. Hildreth is a well-known authority on education and psychology. Her new book, Child 
Growth Through Education, which was recently published by Ronald Press, New York, enlarges 00 
a number of the points presented in this article. 
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The host thinks of each guest’s welfare, knows the special tastes of each 
one and makes them all happy by remembering the little things that seem “to 
count.” The host or hostess of a well-run menage has a charm of manner which 
puts even the most socially unacceptable newcomer at his ease, draws him out, 
discovers his little merits and acheivements, makes something of them and gives 
the shy person a place in the group. 

A deft touch is required to mamtain a sense of harmony in the household, 
but this is accomplished by avoiding a sense of pressure and discovering centers 
of common interest. The popular host and hostess understand all sorts of people 
and use infinite tact and diplomacy in dealing with them. 

In a well-run home the management is highly efficient but unobtrusive. All 
is in order because of long-range planning; there is no scurrying about to com- 
pensate for deficiencies discovered at the last moment because provision has 
been made beforehand for emergencis. The ingenious householder is quick in 
an emergency to fill a gap, to make ends meet, or to cope with an unexpected 
demand. Of course he has poise and intelligence or he would lose his head when 
the unexpected happens and all would be in confusion. It is hard to get him 
rufled no matter how severe the circumstances or how complex the problem 
that must be met. 

The head of this well-run household is friendly and sympathetic, kind and 
fair, always ready to listen, always ready to give advice when he senses that advice 
would be welcome, but not forcing an opinion or instruction which may be 
unwelcome. People say, “You won’t have to say much. He’ll get the idea right 
away. He is such an understanding person.” One can confide in him because 
he holds these personal matters in strictest confidence. 

He leans toward the constructive. rather than the destructive side in his ef- 
forts to improve the situation. There always seems to be something he can 
honestly find about a person to compliment no matter how undesirable the 
individual’s actions may be otherwise. 

Some Tasks for the Elementary School Principal—The elementary school 
principal who has the vision of his larger duties as an educator will come to 
grips with a wide range of problems and policies affecting the welfare of chil- 
dren that will demand the highest degree of creative thinking and ingenuity on 
his part. Here are a few of the items that the forward-looking principal will 
check on his calendar of projected accomplishments if they have not already 
been achieved: 


Providing meaningful learning activities for children of all age levels in harmony 
with their childlike concerns and interests. 

Planning for more unification and interrelationship among the various activities 
of the school day to replace compartmentalized, isolated learning tasks. 

Making the entire life of the school more truly educative for growing boys and 
girls, 

Training junior citizens to build and maintain world peace. 
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Establishing better social relations among all members of the various groups in 





































the school. 
Finding ways of putting more responsibility on the children for their own learn- t 
ing and welfare. a 
Giving more authority for making decisions to the children themselves as prepara- t 


tion for living the life of a good citizen in a democracy. | 


Considering better ways and means of grouping children for most effective , 
learning. 

Attending to the more wholesome adjustment of every child in the school through é 
more effective personal guidance of pupils by the entire school staff. p 

Training -the staff to take more responsibility for classroom programs and activities : 
and for cooperative curriculum planning. 

. Obtaining and making the most effective use of all the newer instructional aids 
including video (television) which may in time play a large part in classroom in- , 
struction. i 

Establishing a central school library. h 


Making better provision for sound personal relationships among the staff and 
the pupils. 

Working out with the staff better ways of individualizing instruction within the 
class so that the slower learner and the handicapped need not be penalized in their ( 
efforts to learn. nN 

Reducing school retardation and improving promotion rates. 

Eliminating the concept and practice of having standardized grade levels with 
accompanying uniform grade level achievement standards. 

Reducing class size, particularly in the primary grades where overcrowding is 
always a temptation because of the pupils’ small size, but where overcrowding cer- 
tainly has the most deleterious effects educationally. 


_. 





Setting up a more sensible program for first grade entrants, particularly in com- 
munities where children come from homes that do not contribute much to the child's t 
personal and intellectual growth or to his social adjustments. c 

Organizing a parent education program to give parents a better understanding of t 
the school’s aims in its work with the children and to assist them in better home 
guidance of their children. c 

Discovering ways and means of making more effective use of the educative re- C 
sources of the community and of improving the community through the children’s s 
studies at school. t 

Providing a character building program that is an inherent part of living in a good f 
school. ; 
= . - . . . ‘ 
Everyone today recognizes the role of the home in educating children for , 

better or for worse and the need for mutual cooperation between home and 

school if the school effort is to count for much. What is done about school and 

home relationships depends more upon the principal’s leadership and influence ' 

than upon any other factor. 
The school principal in some remote district may be the only adult in the 

community who can take the leadership in social welfare. He may also be the 

most effective person to mold-community sentiment in favor of the local school ' 


program and the newer educational practices. 
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The principal finds himself mirrored in his teachers; it is only natural that 
the teachers should copy and reflect the views and attitudes of the principal just 
as children reflect the attitudes and behavior of their responsible elders. The 
teachers, in turn, display these same viewpoints and patterns of behavior to 
their pupils. 

The principal succeeds with his program to the extent that he establishes 
esprit de corps among his staff. He knows that teamwork and coordinated effort 
pay off not only in better classroom teaching but in inter-staff adjustment and 
relationships as well. 

Other points could be mentioned, but this list should contain sufficient 
ammunition to fire off any school principal who has a zest for hard work and 
is ambitious to create better educational opportunities for the children under 
his direction. 





Supervising the Weak Teacher 


FOUNTIE N. WILLIAMS 


Principal, Broadway School, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


on, eee of the weak teacher does not vary greatly from supervising the 
beginning teacher or from any other supervision. The principal is the head 
teacher in his school. Supervision of instruction is, therefore, the administration 
of liis program in terms of his philosophy and of the prevailing philosophy of 
the school system in which he works. The ability of the principal to inspire and 
encourage teachers at all levels of experience is in direct relation to his own 
enthusiasm and interest in keeping himself well informed. The principal, if he 
seeks to improve instruction within his school, can have no excuse for failure 
to study the latest trends in teaching, seek every cpportunity for his own pro- 
fessional improvement and be willing to attempt any project or program which 
he expects of his teachers. The failure on the part of any one of them should be 
assumed by him as jointly his failure because he has been unable to suggest 
remedial measures in a manner acceptable or understandable to the teacher. 
Oliver Cromwell is supposed to have said, “If I cease to become better, I 
shall soon cease to be good.” I, therefore, suggest that as the first technique in 
supervising the weak teacher we re-examine our own philosophy, enthusiasm, 
efforts at professional improvement, sympathy, psychology of dealing with 
people, and our determination to stick to the task and then tackle the job. 
There are many reasons for the so-called weak teacher being weak. Among 
them are poor discipline, lack of preparation for the daily work, lack of interest, 
frequent temperamental demonstrations, laziness, too many outside activities, 
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failure to keep pace with current educational literature, weak or unsound 
philosophy of education, inability to organize classroom procedures, textbook 
bound, unwillingness to experiment with new plans and programs, financial 
difficulties, home troubles, inferiority and superiority complexes, unwillingness to 
take suggestions, lack of professional attitudes, lack of pride in personal ap- 
pearance and that of the classroom, and unwillingness to assume responsibility, 

The chief difference between supervising the weak teacher and the beginning 
teacher is in securing cooperation on the part of the teacher. The beginning 
teacher expects and solicits the constructive suggestions of the principal. The 
weak teacher is inclined to resent suggestions if they are direct. One of the most 
revealing points in evaluative criteria for teachers and teaching is that the weak 
teacher is of the opinion that her work is exceptionally good if not superior, 
while the outstanding teacher or the beginning teacher is inclined to underrate 
herself and her ability. The chief problem, therefore, for teachers who seek to 
become better through supervision and for those who must supervise is to find 
avenues for improvement which are not embarrassing and yet which have strong 
possibilities for correcting undesirable or poor techniques. I am told Woodrow 
Wilson once said that the surest way to make an enemy of a friend is to tell him 
that he is wrong. If this principle holds true, it becomes very important that ways 
be found to allow the weak teacher to see her own mistakes. Supervision should 
never be of the teacher, but of instruction. Supervision of this type never be- 
comes personal. Instead of saying to the teacher, “You should have done this or 
that,” which presupposes the supervisor is an authority on the subject, it should 
be said, “Some authorities are of the opinion that ‘so and so’ is the best method.” 
The principal should always be prepared to defend his stand with recognized 
reference‘on the subject. 

The weak teacher can be helped to do better work by the principal making 
sure that his school is well organized through careful planning of schedules and 
routine before school opens. This is definitely the principal’s responsibility and 
should not be left to chance or until school has been in session for several days. 
It is always easier to start right than to prepare schedules or plans for organiza 
tion after school has started. 

Classroom visitation is only one of several techniques of supervision and 
should be used principally for diagnostic purposes. The principal’s observation 
should lead him to adopt, in as democratic manner as possible, a plan or several 
plans for professional improvement for himself and his staff. The more indirect 
the method, if it has sound possibilities for reaching the ultimate aim, the less 
embarrassing it will be to him and the teacher in need of improvement, unless 
it is a problem of discipline which demands immediate action for the general 
good of the school, or if invited, by the teacher, to make suggestions for the 
solution of a recognized and immediate problem. 

The weak teacher can be greatly helped by so-called blanket regulations— 


—— 
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regulations which apply to the entire school and are the things the strong teacher 
would ask of her principal anyway. The principal may help carry the load by 
establishing regulations for absence, dismissals, and in other ways, which carry 
a blanket regulation and, therefore, are not embarrassing to the teacher who 
certainly would have difficulty if left on her own. 

Certain problems can be studied in teachers’ meetings but if pointed out and 
made the issue with a single teacher would cause ill feeling. Examples of this 
type of supervision are the use of the grading system in the school, suggestions 
for the study of the dull pupil, helping the maladjusted child, and many other 
such topics. 

The beauty of this type of supervision is that it makes it possible for the 
principal to grow with his teacher; it is democratic, and it furnishes a starting 
point for discussion of special cases when they arise. 

Many times the teacher can tactfully be led to study her own problems and 
render valuable contributions to her school by working with a committee on 
certain school problems which are later reviewed in teachers’ meeting. Here 
again the principal improves and clarifies his own thinking as he listens to and 
contributes to the reports. 

Some poor teachers have been inspired to new efforts by testing programs 
which present an accurate picture of weaknesses in instruction. 

Programs of directed observation have many times brought good results. 
It is not always that the teacher won’t—many times she does not know what she 
should do. If she can actually observe a master teacher at work on problems 
similar to hers, the way becomes clear. 

Improvement can be brought about through curriculum change, change of 
textbooks, or assigning the teacher to another teaching area if departmental 
work is being done. Recently in two instances where the principal and super- 
visor discussed the dismissal of two teachers because of unsatisfactory results in 
teaching, a change in teaching materials made good teachers of both. 

Too many times poor teaching is done because the teacher is not familiar 
with the home background of the pupils she teaches. A study of the home con- 
ditions, coupled with a home visit by the teacher, is sure to add materially to the 
solution of many vexing teacher-pupil relationships. 

There should be some arrangement to allow conferences with teachers for 
the purpose of discussing their problems. In these conferences the teacher should 
be led to do most of the talking. Many teachers will solve their own problems 
if the principal will be a good listener. The principal should not hesitate to praise 
where praise is due. In fact he should, wherever possible, preface suggestions 
for improvement with recognition of something well done. This does not mean 
that the principal must or should be a “back slapper” or praise that which is 
not good. Lack of sincerity in praising work will soon destroy the teacher’s con- 
fidence in the principal. 


“a 
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The temperamental teacher or the teacher with home troubles may desire to 
discuss her worries with the principal. We all know that it helps just to tell our 
troubles to someone. The teacher should not be encouraged to confide personal 
problems to the principal but in case she chooses to do so, they should be kept 
in the same professional confidence with which the doctor binds himself in his 
pledge to his profession. 

The weak teacher can be greatly helped by some plan for-regular educational 
bulletins. In the large school these should be mimeographed and a copy provided 
for every teacher. In the school of fifteen or fewer teachers the bulletin may be 
placed on the bulletin board where teachers are held responsible for its contents. 
The bulletin is especially helpful to the weak teacher because she is most likely 
to be the one who forgets or fails to carry out the routine of the school. 

While recommendations for dismissal or transfer should be the last resort, the 
principal should keep records on his supervisory activities and when he has 
exhausted his resources in attempting to inspire and supervise, be prepared to 
give definite and concrete evidence of his attempts at supervision. The schools 
exist for the pupils who must become our citizens of tomorrow. It is the solemn 
obligation of the principal to paint the picture, to the best of his ability, in its 
true and actual setting. 





In Memoriam 


MAUDE A, RHODES 


On June 15, 1948 the Department was sorry to hear of the death of its former 
President, Miss Maude A. Rhodes of Atlanta, Georgia. Many of our members 
will remember their happy contacts with Miss Rhodes when she was President 
in 1938-39. Before her election to the presidency, Miss Rhodes had served the 
Department of Elementary School Principals as a Vice President and as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. No one has ever shown a keener interest in 
raising the status of the elementary school principalship nor a more thorough 
understanding of the challenge which the position presented. 

Miss Rhodes was a former principal of the Whitefoord Avenue Elementary 
School in Atlanta and was a member of that city’s school system for about forty 
years. She was a very delightful person to know—one who enjoyed her services 
to childhood and who continued to g.ow professionally through the years. 

Miss Rhodes had been retired for the past several years and died following an 
extended illness. Her friends in Atlanta and in the nation will miss her. 
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Curriculum Concepts for 
Today’s Elementary Schools 


THOMAS L. LEE 


Curriculum Director, Public Schools, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


O* every hand there is a continuing search for the best approach by which 
the schools may assist in solving the problems of modern living. Perhaps 
there is no best way; but here are some concepts which appear essential. 

As in the past, we must continue to deal with large numbers of children— 
they will come to us from all of the homes of all the people. Our method of 
dealing with these children in classroom groups is in need of alteration. We 
have tended to direct our instructional practices toward the average, which 
numerically has seemed justifiable. But we have spent a disproportionate amount 
of time and energy on the below-average group, allowing the superior children 
to come along with too little attention. Inevitably this has led to a leveling of 
achievement. It has tended toward the production of mediocrity, toward the 
glorification of “averageness” which this nation can ill afford. 

Our new emphasis should be upon bringing out the best within each individ- 
ual, assisting him increasingly to assume responsibility and self-direction. We 
need to direct our attention to personalities and the impact of group living upon 
them so that each child may make a happy adjustment to the requirements of 
social living. 

In our move to become “child-conscious” we should be aware of the danger 
of seeing the child apart from his environment. Each child is a member of 
several groups, and he is influenced by pressures and loyalties inherent in each. 
Our great concern in today’s school should be to develop the ability of each in- 
dividual to adjust his life to his environment, peopled as it is with others of his 
kind whose interests may conflict. In this connection, elementary schools need 
to rediscover the communities in which they are located. Children should experi- 
ence life in the community, solve problems consequent to that life, and develop 
in ability to adjust to rapidly changing events. We need not struggle to make 
our schools like real life. Our schools are in the middle of life itself and the 
children cannot be detached from it no matter what our curriculum attempts. 
Let us then recognize this fact and make the community our laboratory. Let 
us call upon every resource—human and natural—to assist us in training chil- 
dren how to live successfully in their community. 

In spite of our efforts to avoid class consciousness in the schools, we have 
become almost completely a middle-class institution. Teachers, for the most part, 
belong to the middle class and by design or otherwise we exert terrific pressure 
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upon children to conform to the middle-class pattern of conduct, ambition, and 
growth. The most vocal group among patrons is generally from the same middle 
class, and it is responsible for much of the conservatism found in schools. This 
is not to imply that there is something wrong with the middle class nor with 
any class, necessarily. Rather, it is to indicate that schools are not representative 
generally of the total population. Since, however, more Americans claim member. 
ship in the middle class than in any other, it might appear that having schools 
in this category is good. Bur for children coming to us from the economic and 
social extremes we undoubtedly present an unattainable if not undesirable pro- 
gram, including as it does the innumerable restrictions and compulsions of 
middle-class behavior and attitudes. To subject children to these pressures is to 
court the danger of creating emotional and mental disturbances. If schools are 
to serve the needs of all the people, we should recognize our middle-classism as 
a possible contributor to increasing mental and emotional instability in the gen- 
eral population and make a renewed effort to remove undesirable pressures. 

We need to re-think our ideas concerning leadership and cooperation in a 
democratic society. Strangely, we have been guilty of emphasizing the need of 
leadership qualities to the near exclusion of the equally necessary quality of co- 
operation. Children have often been led to believe that only by becoming a 
leader—president, chief, or some similarly designated person—can one be called 
successful. Endless frustration and unhappiness result for individuals, and society 
loses through the absence of necessary teamwork. 

We need not attempt to “teach” democracy in the usual sense of teaching, 
for it cannot be done. Neither should we continue to trust in the negative ap- 
proach in which we point out the evils of other ideologies. Democratic ideals 
can best be taught by participation. A civic and social consciousness can best be 
acquired by our children when they actually take part in the activities of the 
community. Community pride and civic responsibility are never acquired vicati- 
ously, and until we open the doors of our schools to community participation 
we may expect to continue graduating children who are socially incompetent. 

One of our great needs is for improved pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers—developing within them a new concept of teaching. There is perhaps 
a need for abandonment of many tradition-bound ideas and the acceptance of 
new criteria for evaluating effective teaching. The teacher needs to acquire the 
habit of asking each day: how well does my teaching fit this particular child for 
what he is going to do? The teacher needs to master the art of human relations 
as she has formerly mastered subject matter. 

Lastly, today’s elementary school should more adequately fit the so-called 
fundamentals into the context of real-life situations. There should be increasingly 
less evidence of past practices in slicing learning into unrelated “subjects.” Each 
child must be accepted as he is and led with sympathy and understanding into 
a full development of his personality. 
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Advances in the 


Elementary School Curriculum 


MARIE ANNA MEHL 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


urING the past fifteen years inventions have been introduced into our every- 

day living which have produced a generation different from all preceding 
generations. Radio, sound movies, home movies, faster trains, faster automobiles, 
faster planes, radar, splitting of the atom—all have been important factors in 
producing a generation of children who are thinking and living according to 
the great momentum which technology has created. 

The teachers of this new generation belong to the generation in which tech- 
nological forces were not so powerful. Many of our curricula belong to the 
teacher’s generation and not the child’s. In order to guide the school child of 
today so that his experiences and learnings will advance as technology advances, 
it is essential that our curricula be in line with this age. 

The radio, the press, and the airplane have enlarged our immediate neigh- 
borhood and have reduced the world to a smaller community. The airplane has 
made rapid travel possible, which means that our contacts with all people will 
increase. Americans will be spending their two weeks of vacation in Europe, 
South America, Africa, or Australia; people of other countries will visit us in 
our homeland; and the sponsoring of the number of youth camps in all coun- 
tries will increase. We must accept the fact that we shall be contacting day by 
day people whose needs are the same as ours, but whose customs and ideals 
vary from ours in many ways. In making these contacts everyone should gain 
some understandings and should impart some information; therefore, we must 
be able to communicate intelligently with each other. Is this an indication of the 
fact that probably there will be a need to converse in more than one language, 
or will it resolve itself into the need of a simple, easily learned universal lan- 
guage to be begun perhaps in the elementary school? 

Because of the explosion of the atomic bomb on the desert of New Mexico, 
technology has forced us to become cognizant of the fact that we must work 
for a peaceful world. In order to do this we must appreciate the contributions 
made to civilization by all races. How can we develop proper attitudes, under- 
standings and appreciations of peoples whose needs are similar to our needs but 
whose views and beliefs differ from our own? It is the responsibility of the 
school to begin in the kindergarten and to continue through the school career 
of the child to develop cooperation, selflessness, sympathy, kindliness. If we 
cannot practice these attributes in our own community, be it in the school, in 
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the city or in the state, how can we hope to practice them in a wider com- 
munity? 

A careful survey of our immediate environment will reveal a wealth of 
sources through which we can develop an interest in other cultures. Do our 
curricula encourage discussions based on contributions of other races to music, 
literature and art? Do we develop understandings of various religious holidays? 
Do we present customs, motives, and ideals of other nations? Do we emphasize 
the importance of human relationships and leadership in a democratic environ. 
ment? 

The airplane has caused our concept of time-space to shrink. Our thinking 
in terms of travel routes requiring the shortest period of time must shift from 
land to the air, which will take us frequently over land barriers. Are we provid. 
ing in our curricula opportunities for children to develop clear understandings 
of polar projection maps, aerial maps, and distortions of various maps? Are we 
including in addition to studying about mountains and rivers more about the 
atmosphere? Because of technology will our calendar be changed and our 
favorite “Thirty days hath September, April, June, and November” be a re. 
minder of a device used in a traditional school? 

The radio affects millions every minute of the day. Studies show that in 
American homes the radios are tuned in approximately four hours each day and 
that over eighty per cent of the schools are listening in. Agencies other than 
schools are sponsoring radio educational programs. Since children come under 
the influence of the radio in the home and in the school, the result should be a 
more coordinated curriculum. 

Sound films, recordings and the telephone, in addition to the radio, are used 
in our schools as a means of securing information. In, these situations technology 
is placing a great responsibility on the ability to listen intelligently, which re 
sults in the following problems: What are the functional listening situations in 
an elementary school? What are the skills which must be developed in good 
listening? What sequence should be followed in developing good listening 
habits? 

Radio dramatization will influence our school program, which in turn will 
bring more forcefully into our consciousness the ability to hold unseen listeners 
through oral communication. By recording voices and listening critically to the 
reproduction, teachers and children will have the opportunity to improve their 
ability to speak more effectively. Would it be possible to use this as a means 
to improve a child’s status in a group? 


It is predicted that within approximately ten years television will be produced 
on a mass basis. Instead of taking children on observational trips or using slides 
which become out of date within a short period of time, we shall be able 
make observations by the use of television. Again the teacher will be challenged 
with problems, such as: What are the functional seeing situations in our elemet 
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tary schools? What are the skills which must be developed in making a good 
observation? What sequence should be followed in developing these skills? 

Technology has made it possible for pre-school children to turn on the electric 
light and the radio, and to adjust the thermostat. In order to be able to use this 
equipment, it is not necessary to give the child any information pertaining to 
the scientific facts involved. Science in the elementary school should help the 
child to experience processes at work by participating in making things at his 
particular level of development, by making his own explanations of various phe- 
nomena about him and then verifying his thinking by repeated observations, by 
reading, by consulting other persons, and by exchanging information and ideas. 

The great advances of technology in recent years have placed a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon those who will be responsible for the development of curricula 
which will meet the needs, concerns, and interests of today’s children. Every 
individual concerned should understand living in this technological age; should 
have a deep appreciation of many cultures. Every teacher should be able to as- 
sume leadership in working along with these various groups; should be efficient 
in providing experiences for children which will produce the changes neces- 
sary to living in this age; and should be willing to experiment in revising cur- 
ricula in the light of the needs of children who are living and thinking in a world 
influenced by technology. 





TEACH THEM ALL 
A Pictorial Summary of 
Education for All American Children 


In cooperation with the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, the Department of Elementary School Principals has 
prepared a pictorial summary of the book, Education For All American Chil- 
dren. It has been published to call attention to the need for systematic planning 
in elementary education now, and to promote the use of the Commission’s 
report, which is a new, important statement of policy for elementary education. 

Principals and superintendents are ordering a copy for 
each teacher in their school faculty and school system. 


35¢ a copy—Discounts on Quantities 
2 to 9 copies—10%, 
10 to 99 copies—25°%, 
4 °o 
100 or more copies—33 1/3% 


Order from the Department of Elementary School Principals 
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The Elementary 
School Library. 


FRANK E. ALLEN 
Superintendent of Schools, South Bend, Indiana 


Nn the many branches of the educational program there has developed in the 

last few years a greater consciousness of the importance of the elementary 
school. There is evidence that an increasing number of skilled teachers and 
educators are turning to the elementary grades, and in the South Bend system 
many programs formerly considered appropriate only on the secondary level 
are being adapted to children in the Jower grades. This practice is based on the 
sound conviction that everything the child learns in his early years has a tre- 
mendous significance, and that actually his patterns of behavior may be well 
defined before he reaches the secondary school. 

What is perhaps the most important aspect of this trend is to be found in our 
elementary school libraries where, in the last few years, we have moved with 
gratifying results toward these objectives: 

1. Making the library a separate laboratory within the building but functioning as an 
integral part of the school. 
. Providing trained library personnel and reducing to a minimum their “other 
duties” in the school. 
3. Developing a thorough program of library education that recognizes various phases 
in the development of the child’s capacity to learn. 
4. Providing adequate organized collections of appropriate and readable books, 
classified to meet the requirements of the students on each level. 
5. Training students to use books intelligently and guiding them toward the selec 
tion of worthwhile books and magazines. 
6. Training students in library techniques and producing good library citizenship. 


tN 


To achieve these objectives a carefully organized program has been prepared 
and published. This “Elementary Library Course of Study” evolved through 
committees of elementary school librarians and teachers, and forms the structure 
of our library teaching today. 

Within this defined structure there is room for a great deal of flexibility in 
teaching; that is, library teachers adapt to the course of study their own tech- 
niques of instruction. But in all our elementary schools the specific objectives at 
each level are clearly defined. Samples of these specific objectives are cited below. 
Please bear in mind that these are samples, not the total objectives nor neces 
sarily the principal ones. 


Grade 3: Orientation; the printed parts of a book. 
Grade 4: Formal dictionary work and book reporting. 


———i 
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Grade 5: Shelf arrangement and classification. 
Grade 6: Reference books and the development of ability to select. 


In analyzing the library instruction at each level, it must be remembered that 
teaching and reteaching, summarizing and evaluating, tying together by con- 
stant review are as fundamental to elementary library education as they are to 
any other phase of the curriculum. We teach the third grade student the parts 
of a book and the proper forms for book reports. We teach the sixth grade stu- 
dent the card catalog and how to use bibliography. But we would be optimistic 
indeed if we assumed that there the case was closed and that the student had 
really mastered these subjects. We know that he can unlearn them. We know 
that we can’t expect him to retain permanently a working knowledge of the 
unabridged dictionary any more than we can expect him always intelligently 
to utilize every library which may be at his disposal. 

That is why we emphasize so strongly in our program the significance of 
review and reteaching. With skilled librarians performing their duties in pleasant, 
well-equipped libraries, we are able to produce an integrated program that gives 
each elementary school student an average of four library periods a week. By 
reviewing and reteaching, by employing the best known methods of measuring 
achievement in the quantity and quality of reading, by keeping accurate records 
of development in concentration, library habits and skills, library conduct, 
courtesy and attitudes, teachers are able to follow the student’s development and 
relate present teaching to past achievement. 

In these formative years in the elementary school the boys and girls are estab- 
lishing patterns of living that will shape, perhaps forever, their future lives. It 
is in these years that the school, through the librarian, has its great opportunity 
to guide them toward experiencing the best things in life through fine reading. 
If the elementary school library fails in this, the alternative may be disastrous. 
The bad precedents established early may cause the student to shy away from 
shelves that can do so much toward making his living abundant. 





D.E.S.P. Represented At Conference 


The Department of Elementary School Principals took an active part in the 
National Conference of Professors of Education Administration which was held 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, August 29 to September 4, 
1948. Its representatives who participated in the program were R. L. Booker, 
Mobile, Alabama; Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio; and Thomas E. 
Pierce, Denton, Texas. 
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Reports 


is that we fail to see many faces which we expect to see. During any year people 
have preceded us in death and have been removed from our midst. 

It is obviously impossible for us to mention the names of all the people who 
have been so taken. If any of you have the names of such people, we would 
appreciate it if you, as a representative of the Department, would send those 
names in to Miss Pinkston so she might have a complete list. 

I should like this afternoon to mention the names of two people who have 
been removed from active service this year: 


7 

P 

Necrology Committee ; 

QC) NE of the enjoyable things about coming together in a meeting of this kind ( 
is the fact that we see faces that we have seen before. One of the sad things ’ 

c 

f 


Miss Cassie Roys of Omaha, Nebraska, President of this Department in the 
year 1930-31, and Miss Maude Rhodes of Atlanta, Georgia, Presicent of this 
Department in the year 1938-39, have left our ranks during the year which has 
just passed. 

In their honor I would like for us all to stand for a moment of quietness, 
please. 

[ The assemblage arose and stood silently | 

May the benefit of the lives of these people who have been much in the service 
of young people rest upon and abide with us. Amen. 


Mrs. BLANCHE L. ScHMIDT 
Dos Palos, California 





National Conference on the Education of 
Teachers 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


| rhe the first time in the history of American education, representatives from 
every branch of the teaching profession and lay groups met to establish a 
broad program of education for those who enter the teaching profession. 
Forty-six states, three territories, five foreign countries, forty-six national 
organizations, and ninety-eight state organizations were officially represented. 








*Presented at the General Session of the Department of Elementary School Principals in the Little 
Theatre, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Monday afternoon, July 5, 1948. 
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The democratic process was really in operation when presidents of colleges, 
principals, deans of teachers colleges, curriculum coordinators, students, super- 
visors, directors of certifications, superintendents, guidance directors, and the 
like sat with representatives from such groups as the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, American Farm Bureau, League of Women 
Voters, Lion’s International, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
others to work on one of the nation’s major problems in education. The major 
purposes of the conference were: 


1. To establish effective working relationships between the leaders of the organized pro- 
fession and those engaged in teacher education. 

. To alert the teaching profession to the basic importance of teacher education and cer- 
tification standards in relation to such matters as salary, tenure, working conditions, 

and other vital aspects of teacher welfare. 

3. To crystallize the point of view and the thinking of the profession itself with respect 

to the content and character of teacher education. 

4. To strengthen and further the friendly, cooperative, open-minded approach of all 
branches of the profession to their common problems through the process of thinking 
and working together around the table on those problems, with lay leaders participating. 

5. To formulate an action program which will serve as a blueprint for immediate and 
long range action at every level and on the part of all groups interested in the improve- 
ment of teacher education. 


a 
? 


Dean Peik of the University of Minnesota, who made the keynote address at 
the opening general session, gave what he considered the overall objective of 
teacher education today—“To build to still higher levels of competence a pro- 
fession of teachers—better selected, broadly, functionally, and well educated; 
especially competent, responsible and scholarly in teaching fields; zealous, and 
professionally both more informed and skilled than they have ever been before— 
that they may educate the children of America to their full growth and develop- 
ment, that as future citizens and free men they may carry forward the democratic 
way of life in the homes, in our communities and in our country; may earn 
security for themselves and become, also, more able than we seem to be, to meet 
their full responsibility to world citizenship: then, if there still be time and oppor- 
tunity, to prevent any world war from ever happening again.” 

For working purposes the four hundred delegates were divided into four 
sections, each studying a major area as: 

Section 1—Organization and administration of teacher education 
Section 2—Student Personnel 


Section 3—General Education 
Section 4—Professional Education 


The four sections were divided into twenty-seven study groups—each with 
a chairman, a recorder and two consultants, and about fifteen members studying 
some phase of the ma‘or areas. In this way every member of the conference had 
an Opportunity to participate. 
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Highlights of the conference: 


. That the minimum college pre-service education of a teacher should be five years. 

. More emphasis should be placed on the general education of teachers. 

. That competent counselors and advisory services be employed in every teacher train. 

ing institution. 

. That teachers be employed to serve in the capacity for which they were trained. 

. That a laboratory school be an integral part of every teacher training institution. 

. Special emphasis should be given to the opportunities and satisfactions of elementary 

teaching. 

. Standards be set up for accrediting elementary schools. 

. That a nation-wide teacher accrediting board be organized. 

g. That persons preparing to teach on the college level should receive a credential issyed 
by the graduate school certifying that he is prepared to teach. 

10. General support should be accorded to research in the whole field of teacher education. 

11. There should be fewer, but stronger and more carefully accredited institutions prepar- 
ing teachers of all types in our country. 

12. Every teacher is urged to support and actively participate in professional organiza. 
tions—national, state and local. 

13. In the revision of the curriculum for teachers that a course be included on “The 

Profession of Teaching”—such a course to deal with topics like these: tenure, salary 

schedules, disability, retirement, sabbaticals, group insurance, participation in adminis. 

tration, academic freedom, relations to administration, school boards and the public, 

teachers’ organizations, and how to make them effective, professional ethics, in-service 

growth and development, criteria of success, stigma of failure, etc. 


Avi wn eH 


cos! 


It is hoped that the profession will use all means at its command to promote 
the rapid development of this entire program through the active collaboration 
of national, state and local educational organizations and lay groups, working 
with state departments, commissions, superintendents, legislatures and teacher 
training institutions. 

MacDALENE GLENN 
Athens, Georgia 

Exsie D. Bostey 
Bethesda, Maryland 





Geographic School Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society announces that the Geographic School 
Bulletins will resume publication on October 4, 1948. There will be 30 weekly 
issues containing timely material valuable to the classroom teacher. The Bulletins 
are available for a small subscription fee which merely covers the mailing and 
handling charges. Nearly 35,000 teachers availed themselves of this fine service 
last year. 


—— 
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Financial Statement-tor Yeas Ending May 31, 1948 


PERMANENT FUND 











Cash on hand May 31,1947. . . . . . $1,683.78 
Receipts from Life Members ... . . 1,561.00 
——— $3,244.78 
Purchase Series F Bonds 518.00 
Securities: Fae 
Balance May 31, 1947 . . oes « 2, 5eee 
Series F, U. S. Savings Bonds ‘ogg aA 518.00 
__ 20,656.98 
Total amount in Permanent Fund, May 31, 1948 . $23,383.76 
CURRENT FUND 
Balance on May 31, 1947 . $11,549.98 
Receipts: 
Current Year 9,878 members at $3 each $2y,634.00 
Payments T wits! 1948-49 rete ; 406.25 
Sale of Yearbooks . 14,292.41 
Interest on Bonds . . 616.25 
Educational Policies Commission for TEACH 
THEM ALL .. 898.22 
Advertisements in THE PRINCIPAL AND 47,124.53 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 1,277.40 —_——_——- 
Disbursements: $58,674.51 
Printing: 
Yearbook 1947 : $5,690.24 
And Proudly Serve as a Principal (two printings) 1,487.00 
June 1947 Bulletin . 588.80 
October 1947 Bulletin 696.94 
December 1947 Bulletin 700.77 
February 1948 Bulletin . 693.08 
April 1948 Bulletin 700.97 
Teach Them All . eS, 1,250.00 
The Principal and Audio- V isual Education 2,619.96 
Filmstrip . 616.92 
———— $15,044.68 
Printing leaflets, cards, etc. . 2,848.65 
Services in Multigraph Section 147.25 
Services in Mailing Section . 494.29 
Services in Graphotype Section 273.99 
Postage 3,416.59 
Insurance, Stationery, and Supplies 2,520.51 
Stenographic, Clerical Services, and Salaries 19,487.07 
Telegrams and Express. . . 244.82 
Refunds on Memberships and Sales 152.25 
Executive Committee, Cincinnati 1,917.01 
Editorial Committee . 676.86 
Convention Expense . 261.19 
Representation on Committees ‘and ‘Commissions 63.63 
Travel Expenses . 1,587.37 
Miscellaneous . 467.22 49,603.88 
Balance on May 31, 1948 . $ 9,070.63 
PRINCIPAL, OCTOBER, 1948 4! 





Secretary’s Report 


Cleveland, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE MEETINGS 


Be. executive committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals met in 
regular annual business session Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, July 2, 3, and 4 respect- 
tively. Those present were: Eugene H. Herrington, Denver, Colorado, President; Marjorie 
Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, First Vice President; Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona, Second 
Vice President; Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California, Third Vice President; Mamie 
Reed, St. Louis County, Missouri, Fourth Vice President; R. L. Booker, Mobile, Alabama, 
Fifth Vice President; Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts, Florence Gabriel, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, Laura E. Kellar, Vanport, Oregon, and Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, 
Texas, Executive Committee Members; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, Director, Life 
Membership Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., Executive Secretary. All 
members of the executive committee and officers were present. 

The meeting was called to order by the President. A motion was made by Miss Kellar, 
seconded by Mr. Booker, that the reading of the minutes of the last business meeting be 
omitted, since they had been approved and published in the October 1947 issue of Tue 
NaTionaL ELEMENTARY Principat. Motion carried. 

After a brief discussion of the plans for the Department’s meetings on Monday, July 5, 
the President turned the meeting over to the Secretary who, in turn, presented each member 
of the executive committee with a mimeographed report of the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the Department during the year 1947-48. It included a resumé of the publicity 
which the Department had received through representation on committees and attendance 
at conferences, the publications which the Department had made available to its members, 
the large growth in memberships, and the amount of income as compared with the expendi- 
tures. A single reading of the report made one point clear: The elementary school principal- 
ship had been the center of the thinking and of the activities of the officers and headquarters 
staff of the Department during the year just ended. 

The executive committee discussed thoroughly the problems confronting the Department 
and ways and means by which it can be of greater help to elementary school principals and 
elementary education. A brief summary of the action taken is printed below. 


Membership—tin view of the fact that the membership dues will be increased in 1948-49 
a motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Reed, that the quotas for next year 
for those states which reached or surpassed their quotas be set at the number of members 
attained during 1947-48 and that the quotas be the same as last year for those states which 
did not reach their quotas. Motion carried. 

It was recommended that the Department Representatives be given additional support 
in their efforts to increase the membership by giving them more publicity in their own 
states and localities. 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Miss Gabriel, that a complimentary 
copy of the 22nd Yearbook—ELemenTary ScHoots—THE FRONTLINE oF Democracy—be 
sent to new members for 1948-49 in addition to the regular publications. Motion carried. 

A committee was appointed to study the possibility of developing a District Plan of 
Organization for the purpose of creating greater interest in the Department. This committee, 
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composed of Laura Kellar, chairman, Raymon W. Eldridge, Mamie Reed, and R. L. Booker, 
was asked to present its report before the end of the three-day executive meeting. The fol- 
lowing report was presented and accpted: 


Policies Regarding District Plan of Organization 


These policies were adopted by the Executive Committee of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals at its meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, July 1-5, 1948. It was decided: 


1. That, for the sake of greater efficiency in promoting mutual aid among local, state, and 
national associations, the United States be divided into areas to be known as D.E.S.P. Dis- 
tricts and that each member of the Executive Committee be asked to be the District Director 
for the Department in an area tentatively assigned him. 

2. That, the tentative assignment of states for the first experimental year be as follows, 
subject thereafter to adjustment by the Executive Committee. 


I, NortHeast Districr—Raymon W. Eldridge, Lawrence School, Brookline, Mass. 
New England States and New York 


I]. NortH Attantic District—Eva G, Pinkston, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 


D. C. Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Delaware 


Ill, SourHeast District—R. L. Booker, 1158 Gorgas, Mobile, Alabama 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi 
IV. NortH Centrat District—E.—Florence Gabriel, Malvern School, Malvern and 
Falmouth Roads, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia 


V. NortH Centrat District—Mamie Reed, 9060 Ladue Road, St. Louis County, Missouri 
Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin 


VI. NortH Centrat District—W.—Marjorie Walters, 325 16th St., N. E., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 


Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 


VII. Sour Centrat District—Thomas E. Pierce, Box 3745, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas 


Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Arkansas 
VIII, Sour Mountain District—Edwon L. Riggs, Creighton School, School District 14, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Arizona and New Mexico 


IX. Centra Mountain District—Eugene Herrington, Ebert School, Denver 5, Colorado 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas 


X. Sour Paciric Disrrict—Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, Box 426, Dos Palos, California 
California and Nevada 


Xl. 


— 


Nortuwest District—Laura E. Kellar, State Department of Education, State Library 
Building, Salem, Oregon 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Utah 


. OutiyiNG Possesstons—Mildred Lucas, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Foreign 


XI 


oe 
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3. Regarding the method of appointment of State Representatives: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


That the District Director confer with the officers of the State Associations to secure 
recommendations for the position of State Representative, the recommendations to be 
submitted to the Executive Secretary of the Department of Elementary School Prin. 
cipals for appointment. Where no State Association exists, the Director is to confer 
with principals and others interested in elementary education to find qualified prin. 
cipals. 


That, since at the time of inauguration of this plan many State Representatives have 
already been appointed for the coming year, the District Director acquaint the officers 
of the State Associations with the proposed procedure, ask for cooperation with the 
incumbent representative, and request the interest and participation of the State As 
sociations in whatever plans may be made to further the interrelated progress of 
national and local programs. 


That the Department of Elementary School Principals request that its State Repre. 


sentative be appointed for a term of three years, subject to reappointment, if desired 
by the State Association and the Executive Secretary, for a second term. 


4. Regarding the responsibility of the Director in each District, it was felt that there are at 
least two main lines of effort which this plan presupposes: 


(a) 


(b) 


That one is the matter of promoting the best possible plan in each District for a 
D.E.S.P. Membership Campaign. For this purpose the Director may call a meeting 
of the State Representatives from each state in his District for a one-day conference 
with expenses paid. 


That the other and equally important objective for each Director is to promote the 
welfare of elementary education in his District, in whatever ways and at such times 
as best fits that situation. This will include meeting with state officers whenever 
possible. It will include arranging for District Conferences when and if the time seems 
appropriate, subject to approval of the national office. It is the considered judgment 
of the Executive Committee at this time that Districts will be planning conferences 
at various times and that no great hardship will be entertained if not more than two 
district conferences a year be approved by the national office. It is felt that regulation 
of the number of conferences per year is necessary because the Committee believes 
that the Department should give some financial assistance to the first conference ina 
District, expecting thereafter that the district will be self-sustaining. 


5. Regarding the matter of Regional meetings the Board decided: 


(a) 


That the Executive Committee continue to meet at the time of the National Education 
Association Representative Assembly meeting each summer. 


(b) That the Department hold a meeting as is the custom at present during the summer 


(c) 


NEA meeting. 


That the Director nearest each of the three Regional A.A.S.A. meeting places for th 
year 1948-49 be given responsibility for arranging a one-day Department of Element 
tary School Principals meeting in response to the Department's invitation from th 
American Association of School Administrators. It is further suggested that the Dire 
tors of the other Districts in the area do what they can to assist these designated pe 
sons, without incurring traveling expenses for the Department in this connectiot 
The designated Director might be rotated from year to year. 
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Finances—Because of the present governmental activities in promoting the sale of Savings 
Bonds, a motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Kellar, that, if the amend- 
ment to increase the life membership dues to $100 is passed at the annual meeting on 
Monday, July 5, the amount of a $75 Savings Bond be accepted as full payment of a life 
membership. Motion carried. 

The Budget Committee, composed of Mr. Hansen, chairman, Mrs. Schmidt, and Mr. 
Riggs, presented the following proposed budget for 1948-49: 


DN os ons Lb os Vs ethG ean ane meme ketded ea kunck nek meets ai $60,000 
Estimated Expenditures: 
ie Sei acne hoe mnie ialacne tape dareekmdenteao $15,000 
5 aig abu ot cee oe ie Se: ais Maes 12,000 
EE Behera snes a Chen slender omnakites Reseed 23,000 
ee IN asks. ei el ah dete: Don 1,000 
ee een ee ee ie 700 
SE III wv nis.oas cndenccadmons cane o45-e0aee 2,100 
Pe re mer aen err ee 5,000 
EEN ST Se TOIT Se MOS, oe 1,200 
Den DED... 05). iw. visowweds vandsi¢acemilah. Ae UE $60,000 


A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Riggs, that this report be accepted. 
Motion carried. 


Publications—At the request of the Executive Secretary, several names of outstanding 
elementary school principals were submitted as excellent persons to be appointed as mem- 
bers of the Editorial Committee. These names will be turned over to the new president upon 
his election on July 5. 

During the last few years each issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat has cen- 
tered around a definite theme. Suggestions for topics for the bulletins during 1948-49 in- 
cluded such subjects as: 


Health Examinations for Children Entering School 

In-Service Training of Principals 

Social Studies in the Elementary School 

Mental Hygiene 

The Relationship Between Kindergarten and Primary Reading 


A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by Mr. Booker, that an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the recent bulletins and yearbooks be prepared and made available to principals. 
Motion carried. 

A letter had been received from Dr. Herbert Seamans, Director of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Inc., asking about the possibility of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals publishing a special bulletin on “Intergroup Relations.” A 
motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Gabriel, that a letter be written to 
Dr. Seamans expressing appreciation for his offer to have such a bulletin prepared, but 
saying that the Department does not feel it can publish an entire bulletin on this subject at 
the present time, but that it would be glad to have him offer an article which can be pub- 
lished in an issue of THe Nationa ELEMENTARY Principat. Motion carried. 
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The following subjects were recommended as possible topics for special bulletins to be 
published by the Department: 


Organization of the Schools 

Tests and Measurements 

The Total Development of the Child 
Camping in the Elementary School 
Auditoriums and Assemblies 
Citizenship through Student Councils 


Conferences—An invitation had been extended to the Department to hold meetings 
during the three Regional Conferences of the American Association of School Administrators 
in the early part of 1949. A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, seconded by Mrs. Schmidt, that 
the invitation be accepted and that the following members of the executive committee be 
appointed chairmen of arrangements for the conference nearest them: Mamie Reed—St 
Louis; Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt—San Francisco; and Eva G, Pinkston—Philadelphia. Motion 
carried. 

Invitations for the Department of Elementary School Principals to hold a two-week; 
conference were received from the University of Oregon, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Boston University. Since the Representative Assembly of the National Education Associa. 
tion is to be held in Boston in July 1949, a motion was made by Mrs. Schmidt, seconded 
by Mr. Riggs, that the Department accept the invitation to hold its Tenth Annual Con 
ference on Elementary Education at Boston University, July 11-22, 1949. Motion carried. 
The secretary was asked to write to the other two institutions and express appreciation for 
the invitations and the hope that they can be accepted sometime in the future. 

An invitation had been received from William E. Arnold, Chairman of the Planning 
Committee of the Conferences of Professors of Educational Administration, for the Depart 
ment to send three representatives to the Conference, which is to be held at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, August 29 to September 4, 1948. A motion was made by 
Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, that Mr. Booker, Dr. Pierce, and Miss Gabriel attend 
the conference as representatives of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
Motion carried. 


Miscellaneous—Miss Kellar, who had been a member of the Executive Committee for 
a number of years, offered her resignation from the Executive Committee, effective at the 
time of election of officers, inasmuch as she has left the elementary school principalship and 
has accepted the position as State Supervisor of Elementary Education for Oregon. Mis 
Kellar was principal of an elementary school in Vanport, Oregon and the recent disaster 
in Vanport, causing the elimination of schools in that city, prompted her to accept this 
new position. A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that it was 
with the greatest regret that Miss Kellar’s wishes be respected in this matter, but that she 
be asked to work this coming year as Director of the Northwest District. Motion carried. 
The best wishes are extended to Miss Kellar for continued success. 

A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Reed, that the vacancy created 
by Miss Kellar’s resignation be filled by regular election procedures since it occurs it 
connection with the annual meeting. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that in view of Mis 
Pinkston’s splendid services through the years and the fact that she did not accept the salaty 
authorized her by action of the Executive Committee from 1935 to 1948, she be made Sectt 


———— 
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tary Emeritus when the time of her retirement comes and that, as such, she receives $250 
monthly for life. Motion was unanimously adopted. 

A letter was read from Roman Malach, Ninilchik, Alaska, in which he asked the Depart- 
ment’s aid in promoting a sale of stamps for the purpose of obtaining $50,000 for a com- 
munity house-school building. A motion was made by Mr. Booker, seconded by Miss Reed, 
that the Department recommend that Mr. Malach make an effort to work through the 
Junior Red Cross since that organization has access to the schools and is well organized to 
carry on such a project. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Walters, that appreciation be 
expressed to the President and to the Secretary for the splendid work which they had done 
during the year. Motion carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Social Affairs 


The Cleveland Principals’ Club and the Ohio State Department of Elementary School 
Principals were responsible for the lovely breakfast and dinner which the Department of 
Elementary School Principals sponsored on Monday, July 5, 1948. The attractive dining 
room of the Women’s City Club was selected for both of these affairs and two hundred 
elementary school principals and their friends filled the dining room on each occasion, At 
the breakfast the group was privileged to hear Dr. Worth McClure, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School Administrators, discuss “The New Look in Elementary 
Education.” (See page 4 of this bulletin.) 

During the dinner a group of students from the Cleveland Heights High School rendered 
soft instrumental music. Immediately following a delicious meal an enjoyable hour was 
spent listening to a very entertaining talk, “Packaging Your Personality,” by the fashion 
expert, Elizabeth Kardos. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed by the officers of the Department to all those persons 
who helped to make these two meetings occasions to be remembered. 


Business Meeting 


On Monday afternoon the members of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
gathered in the Little Theatre, Public Auditorium for a short period of business. The Presi- 
dent called the meeting to order at 2 o'clock, The following reports were given: 


National Conference on the Education of Teachers, Bowling Green, Ohio (See page 
38) 
Mrs. Elsie D. Bosley, Bethesda, Maryland 
Miss Magdalene Glenn, Athens, Georgia 
Necrology Committee (See page 38) 
Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California 
Proposed Amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws 
Thomas E, Pierce, Denton, Texas 
Executive Committee on District Plan of Organization 
Laura E. Kellar, Vanport, Oregon 
Nominating Committee 
Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


After Dr. Pierce finished reading the amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws 
which had been proposed and read at the business meeting in July, 1947, and which had 
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been publicized throughout the year in THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
a motion was made, seconded, and carried that these amendments be adopted. The ameng 
ments were as follows: 


Constitution 


1. That Article 2, Section 4 be changed to read as follows: “Life membership is re 
served for those active members of the Department who shall pay a life membership fee of 


one hundred dollars ($100). Life members shall have all rights and privileges of actively 
members.” 


2. That Article 4, Section 1 be changed to read as follows: “Election of officers and) 
Executive Committee shall take place in the business session held during the regular annua 
meeting.” 

3. That Article 4, Section 4 be changed to read as follows: “The Nominating Committ 
tee shal] be appointed by the president at the first session of the annual meeting or earlier 
The committee shall consist of not less than five members, of whom two or more shall b 
members of the Executive Committee. The Nominating Committee shall nominate ong 
candidate for each office to be filled. Nomination from the floor shall be permitted.” 


Bylaws 


1. That Article 5, Section 1 be changed to read as follows: “The annual fee for member. 
ship shall be five dollars ($5).” 


2. That Article 5, Section 3 be changed to read as follows: “The life membership fe 
shall be one hundred dollars ($100). This fee may be made in full or in deferred paymen 
of ten dollars ($10) or twenty dollars ($20) per year.” 


3. That Article 6 be changed to eliminate the word “summer” wherever it appears, 7 


4. That Article 10 be deleted and that the dates of the original adoption be placed 
the name, Department of Elementary School Principals, in the title, and that the date of th 
second amendment be added. 


Miss Walters, Chairman of the Nominating Committee (other members of the Con 
mittee were: Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas; Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohi 
Eugene Lyle, Pueblo, Colorado; and Alma Trout, Lancaster, Pennsylvania), presented 
following nominations for officers of the Department for 1948-49: President, Raymon W 
Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts; First Vice President, Eugene H. Herrington, Denvé 
Colorado; Second Vice President, Mamie Reed, St. Louis County, Missouri; Third Vi 
President, R. L. Booker, Mobile, Alabama; Fourth Vice President, Mary M. Greenlee 
Mooresville, North Carolina; Fifth Vice President, Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth, 
Hampshire; Executive Committee Member to fill the unexpired term of Laura Kellar, Mg 
Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California; and Executive Committee Member for a f@ 
year period, Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Since there were no nominations from the floor, a motion was made, seconded, 
carried that the nominations cease and that the secretary be instructed to cast the vote i 
the recommendations of the Nominating Committee. 

This short business meeting was followed by two excellent addresses: Experiences 
Austria—W hat Elementary Education Needs by Helen K. Mackintosh, Division of Elem 
tary Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., and The Responsibility W. 
the Elementary School Carries by W. Linwood Chase, Boston University, Boston, 
chusetts. 

Eva G. PinxsTow 


Executive Secréi 
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